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Testing Ability to Use Data in 
the Fifth and Sixth Grades 


By DWIGHT L. ARNOLD 


© DEVELOP the ability to do critical thinking has long 
been recognized as an obligation of the school. Drill 


was defended by holding that it gave needed exercise to 
the faculties of the mind. These mental faculties were then 
supposed to be able to grapple intelligently with the problems 
of life. Thus was developed the power to do critical thinking. 
Few today hold that critical thinking can be developed by drill 
or exercise of certain mental faculties, but there is growing 
agreement about the importance of critical thinking. 

Two frequent criticisms of the young persons leaving our 
schools are that they cannot use correct English and that they 
cannot think or solve problems in practical situations. If this 
second criticism is justified, it is most serious. If young persons 
are not prepared by our educational program to face and solve 
personal and social problems, the school becomes a type of 
nursery school, whose chief function is to relieve parents of the 
task of looking after their children. The importance of this 
ability is further emphasized by the rapidly changing and 
threatening character of modern life. The capacity to face and 
solve problems is the one necessity for persons faced with unem- 
ployment, shift of occupation, low or precarious income, more 
leisure time, and constant pressure from all sorts of special 
interest groups. The stubborn problems of international war 
and of poverty in the midst of plenty will probably yield only 
as the level of thinking of the people rises. Judd well sum- 
marizes this: “If by any means the educational system can 
discover how to promote even in the slightest measure the 
development of the higher mental processes, great advantage 
will be gained for civilization.” 

1 Education as Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes, p. 4. 
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In spite of the general agreement with the point of view 
expressed here, progress in testing and in teaching various 
aspects of critical thinking is slow. The actual functioning pur- 
pose in most classroom work is that of teaching pupils to 
memorize certain textbook information. Few testing programs 
include tests of this ability to do critical thinking. 


HE study reported here was part of a larger study’ to 

determine the influence on international attitudes by 
emphasizing critical thinking. It was assumed that favorable 
attitudes are partially the product of intelligent use of a wide 
selection of data; hence more favorable attitudes would result 
if more attention were paid to critical thinking. As a part of 
this major study it was necessary to teach and test ability to do 
critical thinking, or to use data intelligently. This experiment 
in teaching and testing use of data is reported here. 

The pupils involved were in Grades V and VI in an ele- 
mentary school in Lakewood, Ohio. It is usually assumed that 
critical thinking cannot be developed in pupils before senior— 
high-school age, although some investigators have presented 
findings which indicate that various aspects of critical thinking 
do begin to develop much earlier.’ One of the purposes of this 
study was to gather further data as to the possibility and meth- 
ods of teaching more intelligent use of data to pupils in Grades 
V and VI. The study as set up involved the following prob- 
lems: defining the type of critical thinking with which we have 
to deal, constructing a test to measure growth of this ability, 
selecting appropriate teaching materials and methods, and set- 
ting up an experimental procedure to determine whether the 
teaching materials proved effective. 

In constructing the test the first step was making a clear 
definition of objectives or purposes being studied.* The next 
step was to define further this general purpose into what pupils 
do who have developed this ability. Then written situations 
were collected and set into test form which demanded the exer- 
cise of these abilities. Ability to make intelligent use of data 


? Arnold, Dwight L. “A Study of Attitudes toward War and Peace of Pupils in 
Fifth and Sixth Grades.” 1938. Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation on file in the library 
of Ohio State University. 

® Croxton, W. C. “Pupils? Ability to Generalize,” School Science and Mathematics, 
XXXVI (June, 1936), pp. 627-34. 

*Tyler, Ralph W. Constructing Achievement Tests. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University Press, 1934. 
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| was defined as the ability to recognize relevance, dependability, 
_ bias in source, and adequacy of data in regard to a particular 
| problem, question, or conclusion. In constructive thinking, data 

presented must be related to the point at issue; they must be on 
the question. Whether it is in a classroom discussion or in hear- 
ing a political speech, it is important for persons to be able to 
determine what is relevant and what is irrelevant. “Oh, that 
doesn’t have anything to do with it,” or “What difference does 
that make?” are children’s ways of saying that the data are not 
relevant. Written situations were then collected in which the 
| pupil judged whether certain data were relevant to a given 

question. These constituted the test situations. These were set 
| up so as to be similar to actual life situations which would 

demand this ability. The following is one of the final test items 
| and illustrates this: 


Here are some things which pupils in a fifth grade said when they 
) were talking about this question: “(Do Germans make good citizens in 
the United States?” You are to read these sentences and to put O before 
each one that is really on this question, and you are to put N before each 
one that is not on this question: “Do Germans make good citizens in 
the United States? 
1. Mary said: ““The Germans nearly always work hard and save 
their money.” 
2. George said: “‘Hitler is the ruler of Germany.” 
—3. Harry said: “People in Germany do not dress as we do.” 
—— 4. William said: “Many of our good people here are Germans.” 
—5. Helen said: ““The Germans are very good in music and science.” 








In similar manner ability to recognize adequacy of data was 

defined as ability to distinguish between mere hearsay and single 

| observation, and to distinguish between single observations and 
many observations. It raises the question, Can these data be 
depended on for the conclusion to be drawn? The following 
item, which illustrates this, is one of the items in the final test: 


; Some people were talking about a ball team. Some one asked the 
others to tell why they thought this ball team was good. Here are 
three answers. Read them carefully. Put B before the one of these 
three that you think is the best reason for thinking this is a good ball 
team. Put P before the one you think is poorest and put F before the 
one you think is just fair. 

1. I think this is a good ball team. 

2. I have seen them play once, and I think they are good players. 
——3. I have seen them play several times and they are good players. 
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Read these next two. Find the better reason of the two; place a B 

before it. Find the poorer reason; place a P before it. 

1. A man who studies baseball and writes much about it said they 
were a good team. 

2. A man I talked to on the street the other day said they are good 
players. 








Bias in source of data relates to recognition that certain data 
are likely to be of little value because the person who has 
selected them wanted a particular conclusion regardless of the 
conclusion indicated by the data. Most persons, including chil- 
dren, recognize that data provided through advertising must 
be taken with a grain of salt. Here is one of the test items 
relating to recognition of bias: 


Three boys were talking about whether or not a boy Jim was really 
“out” in a game of baseball that had been played that afternoon. John 
was on Jim’s side. George was on the other side. Bill was not playing, 
but was watching the game. Which of the three boys is most likely 
to be right? 
Why ? ———_____- 


Recognition of adequacy of data for a particular conclusion 
was here defined largely as recognition that a single dramatic 
instance is inadequate for a general conclusion. To hold that all 
Indians steal because one was caught stealing indicates failure 
to recognize inadequacy of evidence. Such a definition is simple 
yet many adults fail to apply it. The following illustrates: 


Some boys were talking about a boy they called “D.” Jim said, “I 
saw “D” take a pencil from another pupil’s desk. This makes me think 
he is a thief.” If this is all that Jim knew about this, do you think Jim 
is right in thinking that “D” was a thief? 

Put a line under your answer. YES NO AM NOT SURE 


Now tell why you answered as you did. 





te items just given, with seven other similar ones, were 
set up in the final test. The coefficient of reliability of this 
test was found to be + .80 by the split-halves technique. This 
test was then given in December, 1936, and again in March, 
1937, to 83 pupils in the control and to 90 pupils in the experi- 
mental group; all were in Grades V and VI. 

In the experimental group the problem-discussion tech- 
nique’ was used to teach better use of data. Stories which 


®° Allen, Richard D. Case Conference Problems in Group Guidance. New York: Inor 
Publishing Company, 1933. x-+151 pp. 
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presented life situations and problems were written. These were 
read or told by the teacher, and the pupils were led by questions 
to reach conclusions of their own. The teachers were in- 
structed not to give the answers but to let the pupils reach their 
own conclusions. Questions were used which would bring the 
abilities being studied into play. This example will illustrate 
this method: 


In a discussion about the Japanese, one pupil said, “I think that they 
are all warlike. I read in a newspaper that they were building a big 
army and a navy as fast as they can.” Another pupil said, “I heard an 
American speak who had been in Japan for about three months visiting 
some schools. This American said the Japanese she knew were kindly 
and peaceful. I think they are peace loving.” 

1. Which one is giving the best reasons? 
2. Can both be right? 
3. Can both be wrong? Why? 


Twenty-five of these stories were used. The pupils and 
teachers were quite enthusiastic about this method. Throughout 
their use, teachers stressed the abilities already discussed. The 
control group had no such instruction. The use of the control 
group made it possible to allow for the effects of retesting and 
for growth due to regular increase of age as well as to regular 
instruction in comparing the growth of the two groups.° 


N ORDER to get accurate evidence as to the growth due to the 
I experimental procedure, a regression equation was calculated 
from the data supplied by initial testing in the control group. 
This gave a formula for the best prediction of final score on use 
of data, giving due allowance for all factors but the experi- 
mental procedure. This formula was then applied to each case 
in the experimental group to determine what the scores would 
have been had there been no experimental procedure. This 
method indicated that the experimental group had actually 
made 10.5 points more than the predicted score. That this gain 
is a statistically greater gain was indicated by the fact that the 
critical ratio of this gain was 10. In terms of average growth the 
experimental group in the three months of the experiment made 
growth which would have taken nine months without instruction. 


[ Continued on page 278 | 


® The assistance of the following persons is gratefully acknowledged: Rachel Beving- 
ton, principal of the experimental school, Marion Schutler, Marguerite Phipps, and Ruby 
Culp, teachers who taught the experimental classes. 





Evaluation of Objectives in 
Family Relationships 


By MARJORIE PRIEUR 


significant changes in both theory and practice. Be- 

tween two extremes of narrow traditionalism, on one 
hand, and radical progressivism, on the other, we find all vari- 
eties of points of view, depending on what the writers regard 
as sound psychological theory and what they consider as a valid 
criterion of social progress. Many teachers and textbook writers 
of home economics still stress the transmission of the cultural 
heritage as their basic objective, while a few others are inclined 
toward behaviorism and regard their work as a high-grade 
technology with emphasis on efficiency, quantity production, and 
standardization. A minority group is emerging, following the 
lead of the organismic theory of psychology and the pragmatic 
philosophy of social progress, which regard it as their main 
function so to educate the individual as to enable him to achieve 
an increasingly more satisfactory status in his relationships with 
other individuals. 

The present writer finds no consolation in the first two view- 
points and no escape from the third. If the school is to be of 
maximum service to the individual and society, it should prepare 
the pupils and the adults in the community which it serves to 
meet the problems of life right here and now. Life involves 
making choices of values and of methods in the light of conse- 
quences for good or for evil. A school that fails to provide 
opportunities whereby these choices are made from among con- 
flicting possibilities does not fulfill its function. A teacher who 
fails to stimulate and promote independent thinking in the 
pupils can lay no claim toa place in the fraternity of professional 
educators. On the other hand, a teacher who releases intelli- 
gence in the pupils by giving them opportunities to discover 
and to be sensitive to vitally significant problems, to formulate 
plans whereby these problems may be satisfactorily solved, to 
carry out the plan in an efficient manner, and to evaluate their 
acts in the light of the standards which they have formulated, 
belongs to the category of “free teachers in a free society.” 

This third viewpoint was applied in the teaching of some 


| OME ECONOMICS, like education in general, is undergoing 
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phases of home economics in a senior high school at Webster 
Groves, Missouri, with particular reference to the general 
topic of family relationships. The basic objective was to enable 
the girls to discover for themselves the factors for a successful 
family life and to develop those traits of character and person- 
ality which are necessary and favorable for the attainment of 
these factors. The procedure consisted of providing them and, 
in some cases, their mothers with numerous and varied situations 
whereby they could make an analysis of these factors, engage in 
pursuits or activities at home and in school with a view to trying 
out or testing the possibilities or values chosen, and report, in 
class or in conference with the teacher, their findings. 

At the girls’ own requests the class arranged their chairs in 
a semicircle around the teacher’s desk. To “break the ice,” so to 
speak, it was usually necessary for the teacher to start the dis- 
cussion at the beginning of the hour by presenting a situation or 
problem which was in some way connected with the theme of 
the preceding period. Perhaps a new slant on an old problem 
was discovered, or perhaps one of the pupils wished to make 
further inquiries about it. Whenever it was felt that additional 
source material should be provided, books and magazines or 
even newspaper columns were consulted. The discussion more 
nearly resembled a friendly conversation than the usual class 
recitation. The girls knew from the beginning that the teacher 
was more interested in their individual problems than in check- 
ing their class standing and felt entirely free to express their 
ideas without the restricting factor of feeling that they had to 
say what the teacher had in mind in order to obtain a good mark. 

A procedure such as described would not be effective unless 
the teacher had the girls in her confidence. The teacher talked 
with them individually, confided to them some of her own per- 
sonal problems, and conferred with their parents about them. 
Feeling that she was their friendly adviser, they did not hesitate 
to consider their problems with her either privately or in class. 
Mary, for instance, confided to the writer her friendships and 
love affairs. Dorothy described her keen disappointment caused 
by her sister’s jealousy of Dorothy’s social engagement with a 
boy friend. Jean, an orphan, found satisfaction in telling about 
her situation in a home with people who were remotely related 
to her. Lillian took delight in bringing to the writer some 
poems that her father had written about happy family life. 
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Betty appealed for help to overcome shyness when in company 
with boys. Sue needed advice on how to get along with her 
grandmother, who, although evidently lovable, was frequently 
extremely annoying. 

It was essential that the mothers be taken into confidence to 
help observe what the girls did and also to assist in providing 
situations whereby the girls could apply the principles that they 
had learned in class; an arrangement was therefore made with 
them to facilitate the observation of the girls’ attitudes and 
behavior. Conferences were held with them based on their 
observations of what their daughters did or said in response to 
specific situations that arose. The girls were not aware of this 
arrangement. Incidentally, the conferences with the mothers 
gave the teacher an opportunity to observe the educational value 
of the unit for them and to make that value effective in fact. 

Recording observation was not an easy undertaking. The 
situations were described, the reactions were indicated and inter- 
preted in terms of the objective of the unit, and remedial 
measures were planned for overcoming difficulties. Each situa- 
tion was at the same time a test and a teaching device to promote 
the achievement of purposes. The pupil’s growth was measured 
and promoted simultaneously. The “test” was a device for 
teaching, and the material for teaching served as a basis for 
evaluating the worthwhileness of other material that had been 
presented previously. Herein lies the concrete meaning of the 
title which has been given to this paper, “Evaluation of Objec- 
tives in Family Relationships.” 


HE following is a sampling of the record of the cumulative 

development of one of the three girls whose reactions to 
the situations that were provided were recorded in detail.’ In 
this record is embodied, first, a description of the situation; 
second, a statement describing or quoting the reaction of the girl 
as nearly as the writer could recall it; and third, the writer’s 
interpretation of the girl’s development. The girl whose record 
is reproduced was seventeen years old, was in Grade XII-B, 
and came from a family of comfortable circumstances. She was 
above average intellectually and socially. 


1 For details see Prieur, Marjorie, “Some Techniques for the Promotion and Con- 
current Evaluation of Objectives in Family Relationships.” 1937. Unpublished Master’s 
thesis on file in the library of Ohio State University. The situations described in this report 
are numbered according to their order in the original study. 
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Situation 1, February 25 (class discussion )}— 

Excerpts were read from Mother Mason (pages 46-73) by Bess 
Streeter Aldrich and Mother by Kathleen Norris (pages 29-63), 
describing or depicting happy home life, and later the question was asked, 
Does the description of these homes meet with your ideal of a good 
home? Explain. 


Student’s Reaction.—Mary’s hand went up immediately and she answered as 
follows: “I do not think that either of the stories typifies happy home life. In 
the story Mother, the financial circumstances are so limited that happiness 
would be unattainable. In the story of Mother Mason the conduct of the 
father and grandfather indicates a lack of culture and refinement, and there- 
fore the home is not ideal.” 


Interpretation —lIt seems clear that Mary thinks that money is indis- 
pensable for happiness, and that her concept of an ideal home is one 
which has the air of culture and refinement, whatever those terms may 
mean. Mary shows a tendency to emphasize superficial qualities. This 
would seem to indicate a lack of recognition of the factors that are really 
essential for successful home life.? 


Situation 5, March 2 (written work and class discussion )— 
Read Pictures of Family Life (pages 227-34). Would you con- 
sider this a happy family? Why? 


Student’s Reaction ——This seems to be a very happy family for many reasons. 
They live in a comfortable home and have a few financial problems, which I 
think tend to bind them more closely together. The children and parents are 
healthy and have the advantage of a modern education. They are devoted to 
each other, so that violent family quarrels do not corrupt the home life. The 
children have been brought up to be independent and responsible, and conse- 
quently they can understand and help with the home problems. The different 
members are companionable and have many happy times together. 


Interpretation.—Again, the value of financial security comes in; now 
it is not regarded as an indispensable element of happiness, however, 
but as a means for making possible certain things: freedom from prob- 
lems of embarrassing nature, health, education, and the like. Emphasis 
is placed on the harmonious relationships of the members of the family, 
which confirms her attitude of March 1. The improvement from Feb- 
ruary 25 seems to be in two directions: first, in realizing the function 
of money as a means to happiness—what it does to make it possible for 
one to have freedom and security (functional interpretation of means) ; 
and second, in sensing the fact that the happiness of one person is 
attained through the harmonious relationship among the various mem- 
bers of the family and is not something which each individual attains by 
himself (social interpretation of happiness). 


. . . . . . o . . . . . . . . . 


* Fifty-eight situations, altogether, were provided for Mary. 
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Situation 16, March 5 (informal conversation )}— 


After school Mary was making up some back work in clothing con- 
struction. The teacher was checking a fitting. The following conversa- 
tion took place: ““You know, Miss Prieur, there is a lot of truth in what 
we were saying the other day about confiding in our parents. I was 
having my troubles last night, and I tried talking them over with 
Mother. It was funny, because she had almost the same experience 
when she was a girl; and after we had talked things over, I felt much 
better, and it really helped a lot.” This confirms our interpretation of 
Mary’s development in recent weeks. 


Situation 31, March 16 (written assignment to be handed in)— 
For a week keep a record of the most satisfactory relationships be- 
tween you and your parents. 


Student’s Reaction—My mother and | have spent some very pleasant times 
together lately. I mean at home. We didn’t go any place, but we just have 
good times while we are working. Last Thursday night I came home from 
fencing club, and it was my duty to clean the silver for dinner for Saturday 
night. While I was cleaning the silver, Mom was polishing the floor—(I 
think; I wasn’t paying much attention to what she was doing). Anyway, we 
made up a kind of game about the chemical symbols for the elements. It was 
very simple and didn’t involve much thinking, but it was fun, and we did a lot 
of laughing. Later we started playing the phonograph, and we took turns 
changing the records. In all we spent a very enjoyable evening. Also, the 
other day I got home from school in time for tea, and Mom and I were the 
only ones there. We were about due for a nice, long talk about my behavior 
of late in regard to my coming in on time at night. We had a very nice talk, 
and I profited from it greatly. She told me of a similar experience of hers. 
I confided to her some of my beliefs that I had never told her before. 


Interpretation —While it cannot be claimed that this beautiful relation- 
ship between Mary and her mother is credited entirely to the unit on 
family relationships, nevertheless, it is apparent that Mary is now more 
conscious of the value and importance of this fine companionship, is 
consequently trying to further it, and is deriving greater satisfaction 
from it than ever before. There is evidence that Mary and her mother 
both realize the value of working together on the basis of mutual 
recognition of interests and needs. Our class discussion on the value 
of confiding in our parents seems to have made a deep impression on 
her. She is now putting her theory into practice, and the result is satis- 
factory to both Mary and her mother. 
Situation 44, March 25 (personal interview )— 

An interview was held with Mary about her progress in improving 
her behavior and attitude at home. 


Student’s Reaction—Mary said she used to cause her mother much annoyance 
by leaving her clothing in the bathroom when she undressed late at night. 
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She did not realize that this was an infringement on other people’s rights, but 
now she nearly always remembers to pick them up, and her mother has 
expressed her appreciation of her effort. Mary said that never before had she 
stopped to think that she ought to rap before entering a closed door. Now she 
always observes this little courtesy, and she knows that the other members of 
the family appreciate it. She expressed her interest in and enthusiasm for the 
course, saying that she thought it was so unusual (she used the term “modern”) 
to have such a course in high school. She said she thought that all girls needed 
such a course in order to make them stop to think over together some of the 
things we discuss in class. Mary’s chief difficulty at home is with her grand- 
mother, who nags a great deal and has many of the other disagreeable traits 
that some old people seem to possess. Mary decided it would be best to avoid 
crossing her, since she is too old to change now, and that some of her faults 
must just be overlooked. Mary believes that her chief fault is that she is so 
very noisy at home. She is making a sincere effort to improve in this respect. 


Interpretation—There is no doubt that Mary is making definite im- 
provement in courtesy, thoughtfulness, and consideration for the rights 
of others in her home. Since she has admitted at various times that lack 
of consideration is one of her greatest failings, we have reason to believe 
that she has been stimulated to think along that particular line, and, in 
consequence, is making a sincere effort to improve in that respect. 


Situation 54, April 22 (conference with Mary’s mother, Mrs. B.)— 

At the close of the unit I had a conference with Mrs. B. about 
Mary’s progress. I have had several occasions to talk with her before at 
her home when Mary was away. 


Mother's Reaction.—Mrs. B.’s reaction may be briefly summarized. She said 
that she was afraid she did not have such a glowing report to make of Mary 
as the writer might expect, but she felt that a great deal of Mary’s thought- 
lessness and lack of consideration was due, not to any lack of good will, but 
just to the fact that she is beginning to have dates this year. Her social 
calendar is very full, and it is all so new and exciting that she just can’t remain 
at home long enough to do the things that are expected of her. Mary has 
been decidedly remiss about assuming her household responsibilities. She said 
her attitude in this regard was partly due to the fact that the grandmother 
too often steps in and does the things that the girls ought to do. 

Mrs. B. said that Mary stayed out on dates much later than she should, 
and when taken to task she said that on one occasion she was having an argu- 
ment with Bill and it had to be finished. Mary was reluctant to say what the 
argument was about. 

On Monday Mrs. B. took Mary down town to purchase the much counted 
on riding outfit. On the way home Mrs. B. noticed that Mary had something 
on her mind, and finally Mary said, “Mother, I have something to tell you. 
It is sort of hard to talk about, but in our home economics class we have been 
talking about what an advantage it is to be able to confide in our mothers, and 
I think I ought to tell you. I believe that you will understand.” Mary told 
her mother about the argument she had with Bill the night before. Mary 
seemed to be relieved after she had told her mother about it. Her mother told 
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her that she understood and probably would have done the same thing had 
she been in Mary’s place. Mrs. B. appreciated the fact that Mary was able to 
confide in her, and she said she knew it was a result of our class discussions. 

Mrs. B. has noticed a marked improvement in the relationship between 
Mary and her older sister. Mary sleeps on the porch, but keeps her clothes 
and other belongings in the same room with her sister. One of the chief 
“bones of contention” is that Mary will not be quiet when she comes in late 
at night or gets up early in the morning. Within the last few weeks she has 
been noticeably more considerate in this regard, and consequently the two 
girls are much more amicable toward each other. Mrs. B. thinks that Mary 
is beginning to see how much more pleasant it is for herself and every one 
else in the household when she and her sister are agreeable with each other. 

Mrs. B. said that until the last few weeks Mary has been very inconsiderate 
in that she would come bursting into the house and bounding up the stairs, 
making a great deal of noise and disturbing her mother’s afternoon rest. It is 
only on rare occasions, now, that she forgets herself in this respect. 

Another cause of annoyance and dissatisfaction for the other members of 
the family is Mary’s habit of playing the same records over and over on the 
victrola and playing them fortissimo. She no longer does this. She still plays 
the victrola, but she tones it down, and usually she asks the consent of any 
other members of the family who happen to be around. 

Mary likes to argue, and this used to cause a good deal of dissension, par- 
ticularly with the grandmother. Mrs. B. thinks that Mary is making a definite 
effort to avoid this source of conflict. She seemed to be particularly pleased 
about this. She said that if Mary could learn just that one thing, that is, to be 
willing to drop an argument when it began to be unpleasant, she felt that she 
had learned a valuable lesson that would be helpful to her all of her life. 

In the matter of sharing the family income, Mary’s attitude is not alto- 
gether admirable. When her parents tell her that something she wants will 
mean considerable sacrifice to them, she always says that she doesn’t want them 
to make the sacrifice, but if she sees that they are willing to go ahead and give 
her the things she wants, often denying themselves and others in the family, 
she does not protest. 

Mrs. B. said that Mary more often expresses her appreciation of her 
parents and what they do for her. Her usual expression is, “Gee, Mother, it is 
swell of you to take it that way,” or “It is swell of you to do that for me!” 

Mary’s mother said that she knew from her own experience that the 
results of everything the writer has tried to do for her students will not all 
be apparent at once. Some of the results that one would like to see now may 
not appear for several years, but the seeds are sown, and as the girls grow 
more mature they will remember; none of it will be lost. 


Interpretation Since Mrs. B’s. report is the result of observing Mary’s 
conduct in her home, it may be accepted as direct evidence of Mary’s 
growth or lack of it. It is gratifying to note that Mrs. B. makes no false 
claims for her daughter. That she still falls short of one of our objectives 
—sharing household responsibilities—her mother does not deny. She 
also admits that she is still lacking in the trait of co-operation. However, 
subsequent reports indicate that she shows some signs of improvement in 
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these respects, so we can at least be hopeful. ‘The one objective toward 
which she has taken great strides is in her willingness and ability to pro- 
mote harmony among the members of the family. Her relationship with 
her mother is growing into a fine and admirable one, and the decidedly 
difficult ones between Mary and her sister and between Mary and her 
grandmother have definitely improved. If the unit has done nothing 
more than this for Mary, it has been of inestimable value to her. 
Situation 56, May 3 (informal conversation )— 

On April 23, Mary admitted that she had neglected her home 
responsibilities considerably, and that she meant to turn over a new leaf. 
The teacher called her in to ask her how she was getting along. 


Student’s Reaction.—Oh, I’ve been doing swell lately. Mom says I hardly 
seem like the same girl. Last week end and the week end before I came in 
early from my dates, so that got me out of one of the “dog houses.” Then 
I’ve been coming home early after school, so that I can set the table and help 
a little with the dinner. That sounds easy, but it isn’t. Last night Bill wanted 
to walk home from school with me, but I said, ““No”’ because I knew if he did 
he would stay forever, and there were some things Mom wanted me to do. 
Then Bess McClure wanted me to go over to her house one day last week 
after school, but I’d promised Mother to come home right after school, so I did. 

On Tuesday of last week I had an invitation to dinner that I wanted 
very much to accept, but Mother thought I’d better stay home and get my 
riding things in order for the horse show, so I turned the invitation down. On 
Sunday some of my friends came for me to go riding, and when I asked Mom 
she said I could go in half an hour if I would return by five o’clock. I did, and 
I got back on time, and then stayed home all evening to study English. 

Oh, yes, I got my ironing done on time last week, and that pleased Mom 
a lot. I thought you might also like to know that I’m getting along better with 
my grandmother these days; if 1 don’t argue with her, we don’t have any trouble. 


Interpretation This is one of the most encouraging reports we have 
had from Mary. It shows that she is improving in the two respects in 
which she is weakest—sharing household responsibilities and getting 
home from her dates on time; the one trait which shows up very defi- 
nitely is self-control. We cannot question the fact that it must have 
taken a good deal of strength to turn down the social engagements that 
Mary so enjoys in order to carry out her mother’s wishes. We also have 
further evidence that Mary’s relationship with her grandmother con- 
tinues to improve, because Mary is learning how to deal intelligently with 
a difficult situation. 


Situation 58, July 3 (a letter from Mary )— 

The summer following Mary’s study of the unit she wrote to the 
teacher twice, and her mother also wrote. A part of Mary’s letter is 
quoted here: 

I haven’t quite forgotten all of what we studied in class about home life, 
psychology, etc. Here is what I am doing. In the Post Dispatch they have 
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been running a series of articles on self-discipline and how to make your life 
more successful. The first is what | need most. They list twelve exercises for 
you to do, and here are some examples: (1) Spend an hour a day without 
saying anything except in answer to a direct question. (This is especially hard 
for me.) (2) Learn to think without letting your mind wander the least bit. 
(3) Talk for fifteen minutes a day without using the words /, me, my, mine. 
(4) Keep a new acquaintance talking about herself or himself without allow- 
ing him to become conscious of what you are doing. (5) Talk exclusively 
about yourself without complaining, boasting, or boring your companion. 
(6) Plan two hours a day and run it according to schedule, and keep that 
schedule accurately. (7) Select a day that you will say yes to every request, 
within reason, made of you. There are others. These are just some to give 
you an idea, It’s very interesting and much harder than I thought it would be. 
Especially hard is the concentration one, and the one where you have to stop 
talking for an hour is hard, too. Well, you know that would be hard for me. 
. . . But these exercises are really good, and they are fun. 

Interpretation —Mary’s letter is evidence that she is continuing her 
efforts in self-improvement long after the completion of the unit in 
family relationships. Since this is behavior in an entirely unsupervised 
activity, we may accept it as evidence of real learning. Important 
changes have taken place in Mary’s attitude and behavior. It is a valid 
indication of her development. 


HE evidence presented in the original study, samples of 
which are presented in this paper, is not regarded as either 
objective or final. In so illusive a field as personality and char- 
acter development, any claim for objectivity and finality must 
be regarded as futile. By the very nature of the problem and 
of the point of view that the writer holds, all evidence is so 
interfused with interpretation that it becomes highly subjective. 
This should not be taken to mean, however, that the evi- 
dence is not dependable. Neither must the writer admit that 
it has been obtained without regard to the principles of scientific 
method. The writer made use of many sources and observed 
the reactions of the girls and their parents to many situations, 
recorded these reactions, and based subsequent remedial meas- 
ures upon them. Asa criterion of dependability of evidence the 
writer adopted what is called, for lack of a better term, con- 
vergence of evidence. The evidence from various sources 
converges to a point if and when there is reasonable certainty 
that the meaning or interpretation attached to or made of it 
is correct and that all other meanings or interpretations cannot 
be entertained with so much confidence. Where evidence cor- 
roborated forward and backward, and where evidence of belief 
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was later supported by corresponding or appropriate action, the 
writer deduced a conclusion that such evidence must be reliable 
enough that upon it may be based an interpretation concerning 
the development of the girl in question. 

With this preliminary statement, the writer presents what 
she considers to be a fairly dependable and true picture of the 
development of the girls who took with her the unit in family 
relationships. This represents the general tendency of the group. 


The girls became increasingly aware of the problems that confronted 
them at home; in fact, they discovered problems which they had over- 
looked before. 

They became aware of the factors that cause friction in the family 
and of those that produce the opposite effect, and, in consequence, they 
developed greater desire or willingness to do their part in avoiding those 
that cause friction and in promoting those that make for harmony and 
happiness in the family. 

They developed in their conception of the implications of the factors 
that make for happy family life. Whereas at first they tended to be 
rather general and vague, in the end they were quite specific. Further- 
more, the factors took on a more positive aspect; that is, the use of 
means—money and culture—rather than their possession, was upper- 
most in their thinking, feeling, and action. 

They increased their area of exploration in discovering ways and 
means of promoting better relationships among the members of the 
family and in thinking about the problems that confronted them. Most 
noteworthy is the fact that they tended to assume responsibilities, 
whereas at first they were inclined to blame all on the other fellow. 

They became less sure and less dogmatic about themselves; they 
developed the trait of hesitancy in giving their opinions; in short, they 
became more open-minded. 

They made significant attempts to put their beliefs into action and 
were in the main successful. The consequence was greater happiness 
and harmony in the family. 

It is evident that in one case the pupil continued her development 
after the close of the school year. After all, this is the most important 
evidence of the success of the project. 

We have some evidence to show that the mothers benefited in some 
significant measure from the study, and there is no doubt of a similar 
development on the part of the teacher in charge. 


HERE are generally two methods of evaluation. Where 
factual knowledge is stressed, the emphasis in testing falls 
on objectivity and reliability of data. On the other hand, where 
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the emphasis is on growth in terms of personality and character 
development, validity and social utility occupy a central posi- 
tion. According to this second point of view, the value of an 
evaluation instrument lies in its effectiveness in promoting, as 
well as in measuring, desirable results of teaching. This is 
another way of saying that teaching and testing go on simul- 
taneously and that a situation is at the same time a testing and 
a teaching device to promote the objectives of the school. 

We can go even further in order to maintain the thesis that 
a teaching situation functions as a learning situation for both 
the teacher and her pupils. To the extent that it does this the 
result is enduring satisfaction for both. Teaching that makes 
life more significant for the teacher makes life more abundant 
for the learner. There is no such thing as teacher growth that 
does not result in pupil growth, nor teacher thinking that does 
not promote pupil thinking; however, teacher growth and pupil 
thinking are not gifts of the gods like the “gentle rain from 
heaven,” but they are conquests which may be achieved only 
through constant vigilance. 

If the teacher is to get the fullest measure both of happiness 
and of success in doing an increasingly better piece of work and 
if she is to promote maximum growth in the pupils, she should 
re-examine herself, her objectives, her procedures, and the 
results that she obtains from time to time. This means that she 
should reinterpret her philosophy of education in the light of 
the development of the pupils under her charge, and be in 
readiness to modify it as situations demand. In doing this the 
teacher should feel rewarded because of the satisfaction that 
will result in consequence of having contributed toward the 
attainment of the total objective of education. 

This study is a modest, although sincere, attempt to imple- 
ment this point of view by giving it concrete meaning in fact 
through the complicated and often painful process of applying 
its basic principles to concrete situations in the field of home 
economics in general and in the unit on family relationships in 
particular. The enduring satisfaction for the writer lies in the 
feeling and conviction that resulted from this adventure, 
namely, that teaching home economics can become a medium of 
self-development for the teacher in proportion as she organizes 
and uses it to promote self-expression in her pupils. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 9] 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Measuring Intangibles 


HAT the effects of education are intangible has been 

commonly believed since school men began writing 

about the training of children. One gets some informa- 
tion out of a college education, but he chiefly acquires the 
“something” which marks a college man. The product of a 
course in the humanities is some information plus something 
else that is impossible of definition. The impact of a beloved 
teacher’s personality upon the character of a student is felt and 
is powerful in its totality, but in just what respects the influence 
is exerted is impossible of analysis. These are the beliefs of 
those who hold that the results of education are intangible, 
and who go farther to claim that the most important results 
are the most intangible. 

From such a position it logically follows that the achieve- 
ments of students cannot be measured since one cannot measure 
the intangible. It is possible to measure remembered informa- 
tion, but education is more than fact learning. Consequently, 
teachers who give only factual examinations cannot hope to 
assess the full effect of instruction and guidance. Realistically 
and validly to measure education is impossible. 

Against this position, the scientist holds that anything that 
exists has quantity and if it has quantity it can be measured. The 
scientific point of view maintains that there are no intangibles. 
It is acknowledged that many characteristics of personality are 
now intangible, but that intangibles cannot be defined is not 
accepted. To take such a position would throttle research. It 
would be as fatal as to believe that cancer is incurable, and make 
no attempt to define its causes. There may be intangible prod- 
ucts of education, but the only constructive position to take is to 
accept an intangible as unmeasurable by man only when in the 
historical future at the end of the world it has not been meas- 
ured. Even then, however, the scientist would claim that he 
had not yet had time enough to complete his task. 

As a matter of history, some intangibles of yesterday are 
actually being measured today, and more will be measured 
tomorrow. Yesterday the teacher gave essay examinations and 
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to that added as a halo effect his general opinion of the general 
status of the student. Consciously or unconsciously, the marks 
he gave the student were a combination of both these factors. 
If a cold clear logic machine gave marks only on the basis of 
what was written by the student, he was unfair for in some 
fashion the intangibles, which the teacher believed in, should 
be included in the estimate of growth. 

Today, however, a number of the intangibles of the past 
are being measured with substantial validity and high reliability. 
Tests are available to measure the ability to apply principles 
and to interpret data, products which were incompletely implied 
in the essay-type examination of earlier years. Beliefs have been 
thrown into scale form—attitudes toward law and order, races, 
crime, and democracy, all of which were thought to be intan- 
gible and therefore unmeasurable. Beginnings have been made 
at measuring originality and creativeness, appreciation and skills 
of a wide variety. 

That the measures are neither refined nor completely valid 
is beside the point. Many intangibles of yesterday are actually 
being measured. Refinement and complete validity will follow. 
We may fully expect that more intangibles will be measured in 
the future. 

To reduce an intangible to measurable form merely requires 
patience in definition and resourcefulness in finding measures. 
That these are not beyond the limits of human resources is 
evident from the accomplishments of the last decade. 

W.W.C. 
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at READINGS CR 
Books to Read 


Mooney, Epwarp S., Jr. Am Analysis of the Supervision of Student T each- 
ing. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. vii-+159 
pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 711) 

The supervision of student teaching in the New York state teacher- 
education institutions preparing elementary-school teachers was carefully 
analyzed by the author as to supervisory activities performed, the philosophy 
underlying these activities, the judgments of the supervisors and of the student 
teachers as to the values and difficulties involved in each type of activity both 
in the campus school and the noncampus co-operating school. Six well-stated 
guiding concepts underlying supervision of student teaching were set up as 
bases for analyses. Considerable difference was found between the attitudes 
and practices of the campus and noncampus critic teachers. A number of well- 
stated and justifiable recommendations are presented for increasing the values 


in student teaching. ee 


SHERMAN, ManpvEL. Mental Hygiene and Education. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1936. xi-+-295 pp. 

“This book has been planned to aid teachers to discover and understand 
the emotional and personality problems of their pupils and to institute class- 
room treatment.” ‘Types of personality problems are clearly described and 
illustrated with case histories. The book is written in a clear, straightforward 
manner. Theoretical discussions have been reduced to a minimum. The results 
of psychological experimentation are frequently cited. The author approaches 
his subject from a psychological rather than a psychoanalytic point of view. 
This is one of the two or three most reliable textbooks in mental hygiene 
written specifically for the elementary- and secondary-school teacher. The 
suggestions made for the correction of behavior problems are practical and 


easily understood. Shenae Oh Mine 


Bureau of Juvenile Research 


KE.LER, Frep S. The Definition of Psychology. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1937. vi-+-111 pp. 

This book is a highly condensed and simply written account for introduc- 
ing the beginning student to psychology by presenting the historical ante- 
cedents and the present-day scaffolding of psychological systems. A companion 
volume to follow this one—covering animal, child, differential, and abnormal 
psychology—is in preparation. Because of the condensation, much material is 
omitted. The book begins with Descartes; the psychoanalytic, the dynamic, 
and many other schools are omitted, and movements and attempts at synthesis 
of the last few years are untouched. The book is not as complete as many 
others in the field, nor does it contribute many new viewpoints or insights into 
systematic psychology. On the other hand, since it was written as a concise 
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introduction for elementary students, it is an excellent short summary of four 
schools—Structuralism, Functionalism, Behaviorism, and Gestalt; it should be 
easy and interesting reading for undergraduates; and it is much more concise 
than a book like Heidbreder’s Seven Psychologies. The book should be useful 
as the reference for a unit on systematic psychology within a larger course. 
F. P. Ropinson 


BENTLEY, JoHN Epwarp. Superior Children. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, 1937. xxiii-+-331 pp. 

“Civilization always has been led in its upward march by distinctive men 
and women. The present age calls for a leadership second to no period of 
human history. The purpose of this volume, therefore, is to indicate that 
qualified leadership proceeds from ‘gifted’ children and youth who are ade- 
quately trained.” This purpose, as expressed by the author, has been well 
achieved. The author starts out with a broad and up-to-date conception of 
education. After six years of reading, studying, collecting data, and lecturing 
on the subject, he gives us the results in a well-organized and clearly stated 
presentation. 

A wealth of quotations gives the substance of experiences and experiments 
which enable the reader to form his own opinion upon the many phases of the 
subject which the author discusses. Practically all the problems in connection 
with the subject are touched upon somewhere in the book. “Our philosophies 
of education, and educational psychologies, have either missed discussions on 
this all-important matter, or have given but scant recognition to it in a page 
or two. Teachers must be trained for the education of bright children in all 
its phases, techniques, and adaptations of curricula” (page 211). 

Henry H. Gopparp 


Docxeray, FLtoyp C. General Psychology (Revised Edition). New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 1936. xxix-+576 pp. 

Students should be able to read this psychology textbook with considerably 
more interest than a number of other beginning textbooks now available. Ref- 
erence to the use of a volleyball and net to illustrate the difficulty in con- 
trolling the wink reflex, Partridge’s observations of the cobra, the diagram of 
the spectrum, Coghill’s amblystoma, the “artificial larynx,” conflicts of motives 
among college students, and students’ study difficulties are all examples of the 
use of vivid illustrative materials with which the text is replete. 

The author lays great stress upon the necessity for developing a scientific 
point of view in the interpretation of behavior. He often warns against the 
acceptance of a name for an explanation and frequently avoids the use of 
common names for behavior tendencies until some basis of fact for under- 
standing has been established. Although long complex treatments of the 
nervous system and the biological bases of behavior have been avoided, sufhi- 
cient material has been supplied to establish the fact that man’s behavior is 
the result of a long evolution and is conditioned by the complexity and 
integrative nature of the nervous system. Considerable recognition is given 
to the ways in which contributions of the Gestaltists have modified psycho- 
logical concepts. 

There is little about this textbook which the reviewer would mention 
adversely. The instructor may, but students probably will not, occasionally be 
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irritated by the lack of a footnote to a specific investigation; for example, 
“fluctuations of attention,” on page 234; “recent repetition of Shepard and 
Breed’s experiment,” page 355}; and “abilities of small monkeys,” page 414. 
However, nearly all experiments specifically mentioned are carefully anno- 
tated, and the footnotes, references, and questions at the ends of most of the 
chapters and correlated laboratory exercises from the Student’s Guide by 
W. L. Valentine and others greatly enrich its teaching possibilities. 
C. O. MatHews 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


REEDER, Warp G. A First Course in Education. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1937. xvi-++-720 pp. 

The author states that his purposes in writing this textbook were twofold: 
“to give the student an overview of the aims, organization and procedures of 
education,” and “to give him information regarding the opportunities and 
requirements in education as a profession.” Approximately five hundred and 
fifty pages are devoted to the first purpose and one hundred and fifty to 
the second. The sections which give the overview cr orientation materials are 
organized under headings as follows: ‘‘Education and the Social Order,” 
“Materials of Instruction,” “The Pupil and the Educative Process,” and 
“Organization and Administration of the Schools.” These materials are well 
written, contain appropriate factual information of recent date, and are 
enhanced by many footnotes, selected references, and study exercises. 

The author points out that his book ought also to be of service to laymen, 
teachers, and students not preparing to teach who may desire a recent survey 
of the “educational enterprise and process.” In the present writer’s opinion 
it better serves this purpose than that of introducing prospective teachers to 
their work in an interesting fashion. He feels that the amount of emphasis 
given to the discussion of the subject-matter of education is too great in 
comparison with the desirable guidance aspects of such a book. Also, such 
complete discussions of topics which will be met in later courses are likely to 
dull the keenness of later interest and to contribute to an undesirable amount 
of overlapping among courses. 

It is recognized that there are different points of view about such matters, 
and those who desire a book which gives a thorough recent survey of education 
with some emphasis on the opportunities and requirements for teaching will 
do well to examine this book. C: & Whi 


Ohio Wesleyan University 


GrinNELL, J. Erve. /uterpreting the Public Schools. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Incorporated, 1937. xii+360 pp. 

Two purposes appear to have motivated the writing of this book: to per- 
suade school administrators that financial support for education may best be 
obtained through a steady, continuous effort to keep the public informed 
about what the school is doing, and to provide for administrators who may 
accept this point of view a wealth of specific suggestions as to procedure. In 
spite of its title, and in spite of a chapter (the shortest of thirteen) dealing 
with the philosophy of interpretation, the book neither attempts nor pretends 
to cast any new light upon basic problems. It is essentially a manual of prac- 
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tices, setting forth in clear, readable fashion the elementary tricks of the trade 
in public relations; so regarded, it should be useful to administrators. 

The author believes that the book will be no more than “a challenge 
. . . for the able school executive.” This hope is at once overmodest and 
excessive. Most able executives will have read many books and articles that 
present a similar “challenge”; but the able executive, and particularly the 
not-so-able executive, will find Interpreting the Public Schools a compact and 
useful handbook for reference. It belongs rather in the “buy-and-keep-on-the 


desk” than in the “must-read-at-once”’ class. 
ALAN GRIFFIN 


Wayman, Acnes R. A Modern Philosophy of Physical Education, Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1938. 231 pp. 

Miss Wayman’s book is divided into two parts. The first part, which is 
about half of the total book, deals with her philosophy of physical education. 
An understanding of the relationship of physical education to the social trends 
of the present day is the basis of her philosophy. Physical education must 
help in the solution of the problems of an increased amount of leisure, of a 
more mechanical civilization, of juvenile delinquency, and of uncertain stand- 
ards of conduct. Miss Wayman emphasizes the importance of a point of 
view toward these problems, of a philosophy. She states that “that attitude of 
mind, that philosophy (of conduct and right thinking) is more valuable by 
far than skills.” Further, secondary schools need to enrich their curriculums 
of physical education because in high school many of the students probably 
will have their last opportunity to acquire skills which they may use in their 
leisure time. The second part of the book is devoted to a discussion, in terms 
of the philosophy of the first part, of the organization and the activities of 
the physical-education program. The description of an orientation program 
in physical education for college freshman girls will be of interest to the 
reader. In conclusion, Miss Wayman states that the final criterion of the 
program is that it fills the needs of the students for whom it was intended. 

GLenn W. Howarp 


In Paper Covers 


SHoreEs, Louis. Origins of the American College Library. Nashville, 'Ten- 
nessee: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934. 290 pp. (Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 134) 

One reads so much in modern educational literature about the important 
position the college and university library should fill in higher education that 
one might think it a new idea; but a reading of Mr. Shores’ study clearly 
shows that the colonial fathers fully realized the libraries’ importance and that 
they worked hard to establish it. With modest beginnings, and based largely 
upon gifts, college libraries early received much attention. 

Mr. Shores traces the beginnings and early history of nine college 
libraries: Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Brown, Rutgers, and Dartmouth. Much careful work must have gone 
into the collecting of information regarding not only the actual book collec- 
tions, but also library rules and regulations, library procedures, and librarians. 
Though one finds many things which, in the light of present procedures, 
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bring a smile, one is forced to admire the foresight and persistence displayed 
in building the foundations for present-day excellent collections. 

A good bibliography and index are important features of this work, which 
gathers together information heretofore available only in widely scattered 
sources. This study should interest not only people actually engaged in library 
work but also people interested in the history of American higher education. 

Rut E. SEEGER 


Rosinson, WittiaMm McKin ey. Practices and Trends in the Preparation of 
Teachers for Rural Elementary Schools in the State Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools. Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western State Teachers College, 
1936. vili+-118 pp. 

This monograph elaborates the position that rural-school teachers in 
training should pursue a curriculum which is differentiated from a general 
curriculum usually controlled largely by the needs of city-school teachers. 
Interesting analysis of catalogues and correspondence, status studies, published 
investigations, opinions of experts, and visits to rural schools constitute the 
basis of the author’s recommendations. W.W.C 

. W. Carters 


SANDIFORD, PETER, e¢ al. Forecasting Teaching Ability. ‘Toronto, Canada 
University of Toronto, 1937. 93 pp. (Bulletin No. 8) 

This thorough but discouraging report of two investigations undertaken in 
search of justifiable bases upon which to select student teachers in the Ontario 
College of Education is a definite contribution to the field of the education of 
teachers. Most of the methods commonly suggested for predicting teaching 
ability were tried out upon the class entering in 1934. 

The results of the study were largely negative . . . we were forced reluctantly to admit 
that paper and pencil tests and interviews, such as we had tried, were too unreliable to be 
used as a method of selecting prospective teachers before they were trained. 

The records of graduates from the Ontario College of Education of June, 
1926, were traced over a ten-year period to see if these rather complete data 
would be of any help in the prediction of teaching ability. “But again. . . 
our efforts led merely to negative findings.” 

There is a thorough and concise review of previous research on the prob- 
lem. The report contains numerous tables developed in making the 


investigation. Earzu W. ANDERSON 


Peters, CuaruEs C., editor. Abstracts of Studies in Education at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, Part VII (1937). State College, Pennsylvania: 
Pennsylvania State College, 1937. 64 pp. (Studies in Education, No. 19) 

“Believe it or not,” states the Preface, “this is a 274-page book.” And 
it is, but 240 of the pages are printed in miniature, and should be read only 
with the aid of a reading glass unless one has exceptionally good eyes. The 
abstracts of 28 theses are presented in this pamphlet, together with a list of 
theses in education issued by the School of Education, Pennsylvania State 

College, from 1928 to 1935. 

The theses abstracted in this issue of the “Studies in Education” cover a 
wide variety of topics, but the Table of Contents is not classified. Included 
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are several studies of personality, “A Socio-Educational Study of the Chinese 
People,” “The Effectiveness of the Cumulative Laboratory Procedure in 
Teaching High School Chemistry,” “Comparative Honesty of Urban and 


Rural Children,” and “Suggestibility Testing.” Nancy Janz Mason 


Devawar_E StTaTE DEPARTMENT OF PuBtic INsTRUCTION, Division oF ADULT 
Epucation. Enriched Community Living. Wilmington, Delaware: State 
Department of Public Instruction, 1936. 235 pp. 

This book purports to illustrate “a general way of working with a com- 
munity,” and it is eminently successful in the undertaking. Delaware allots 
one per cent of public-school appropriations for adult education, and the State 
Department supplies leadership for any local activity which promises to enrich 
group life. While art and music are not new forms of adult education, the 
approaches used in working with various types of rural and urban areas show 
much insight and some novelty. Certain “experiments” cover a span of five 
years and hence provide data for the analysis of community organization as an 


ongoing activity program. ee 


Testing Ability to Use Data in the 
Fifth and Sixth Grades 


[Continued from page 259 | 


Two conclusions seem justified from these data. First, intel- 
ligent use of data can be tested at Grades V and VI. This test 
needs lengthening and other improvement, but the method used 
here is promising in measuring phases of the ability to do critical 
thinking. Equally important is the fact that this study further 
supports the hypothesis that critical thinking can be taught in 
the elementary school whenever time is taken to give adequate 


consideration to our purposes and procedures. 
[Vol. XVII, No. 9] 
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